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NEW  BOOK  FOCUSES  ON  MEDIEVAL  LITHUANIAN  MINTS 


■‘LIETUVOS  MONETU  KALYBOS  ISTORIJA 
1495-1769”  [History  of  Lithuanian  Coin  Mints  1495-1769]  is 
the  title  of  the  latest  collaborative  effort  of  numismatic 
researchers  Eugenijus  Ivanauskas  of  Kaunas,  Lithuania;  and 
Robert  J.  Douchis  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  USA.  This 
hard-cover  Lithuanian-language  book  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
serious  academic  work  written  on  the  subject  of  the  early 
Lithuanian  mints,  and  is  already  receiving  high  acclaim  in 
Europe.  An  interview  with  Eugenijus  was  published  in 
“Laisvas  Laikraitis”  and  he  was  interviewed  on  radio  as  well. 

The  311-page  book  contains  183  pages  of  text  and  is 
supplemented  with  110  tables,  702  reference  citations  and  the 
names  of  hundreds  of  mint  personalities  which  are 
cross-referenced.  The  back  of  the  book  contains  702  cited 
references,  and  a 45-page  index.  There  is  also  a by-year  1495 
to  1666  listing  “chart”  of  coin  denominations  produced,  their 
metallic  contents,  diameters,  weights,  etc.  The  book  is  strictly 
academic,  and  does  not  contain  photographs  of  coins. 

The  book  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  research  of 
original  documents  of  the  period,  according  to  Douchis. 
Eugenijus,  who  is  an  academically  trained  historian,  spent 
untold  hours  researching  and  translating  original  source 
documents. 

The  cover  of  the  book  depicts  a leather-bound  volume 
of  the  Vilnius  Mint  records  from  1553  in  the  center.  On  top  is 
a photograph  of  both  sides  the  satirical  1566  3-grasiai  coin 
struck  at  the  Vilnius  Mint. 

Copies  of  the  book  are  available  from  Robert  J. 
Douchis,  P.O.  Box  612,  Columbia,  MD  21045.  Price  is  $30 
which  includes  shipping. 

This  book  is  physically  the  same  size  as  their  previous 
work,  “Coins  of  Lithuania  1386-1707.”  A few  copies  of  that 
book  are  still  available  at  the  issue  price  of  $50  postpaid. 
Many  dealers  and  auction  houses  worldwide  now  use  the 
authors’  coin  identification  numbers  in  their  catalogs. 


EUGENIJUS  IVANAUSKAS 
ROBERT  J.  DOUCHIS 
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TRAKAI  CASTLE 
FEATURED  ON  NEW  COIN 

The  Trakai  Castle  is  featured  on  a new 
.925  silver  proof  commemorative  50  Litp  coin 
issued  September  30,  2002  by  the  Bank  of 
Lithuania.  The  coin  launches  a new  series  by 
the  BOL  entitled  “Historical  and  Architectural 
Monuments  of  Lithuania.” 

Only  1,5(K)  pieces  were  minted  by  the 
Mint  of  Lithuania  in  Vilnius.  The  coin 
measures  38.61  mm.  in  diameter,  and  weighs 
28.28  grams.  It  was  designed  by  Vladas 
Poliksa,  and  sculpted  by  Rytas  Jonas 

Belevicius.  (Continued  on  page  10...) 


ROBERT  j.  DOUCHIS  AWARDED  LITHUANIAN  CITIZENSHIP 

Lithuanian  Numismatic  Association  (LNA)  Director  Emeritus  and  co-founder  Robert  J.  Douchis  took 
the  oath  of  Lithuanian  citizenship  on  September  9,  2002  at  the  Lithuanian  Embassy  in  Washington, 
DC.  The  decree  to  honor  Robert  was  signed  on  July  10,  2002  by  Valdas  Adamkus,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania.  Under  the  Lithuanian  Constitution  the  President  is  authorized  to  give  an 
exceptional  grant  of  dual  citizenship  to  a person  deemed  to  be  of  merit  to  the  Lithuanian  nation.  In 
Bob's  case  it  was  for  his  work  in  Lithuanian  numismatics. 

The  taking  of  the  oath  was  officiated  by 
the  Lithuanian  Ambassador  Vygandas 
Usackas,  with  Sandra  Smaldryte  acting 
as  the  administering  official.  After  the 
ceremony,  the  Ambassador  presented 
Robert  with  a Vytis  table  medal.  Ms. 

Smaidryte  assisted  in  the  application  for 
a passport.  Under  Lithuanian  law  a 
person's  passport  is  proof  of  citizenship 
granting  him  the  privilege  of  voting 
and  the  owning  land  in  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Douchis  was  born  in  1941  in  Boston, 

Massachusetts,  where  he  grew  up.  He 
received  a degree  in  Electrical  Engineering 
from  Northeastern  University.  In  1964  he 
moved  to  the  Baltimore-Washington  area 
where  he  worked  for  Federal  Government 
as  an  engineering  manager  with  the  Federal  Lithuania  citizen.  Second  Secretary  Sandra 

Communications  Commission.  In  1995  he  Smaidrsle  is  about  to  shake  Bob's  hand  as  well, 

retired  after  31  years  of  service.  Photo  by  Aleksandras  Radzius 

Robert's  heritage  is  totally  Lithuanian,  his  grandparents  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1901  and 
1907.  On  his  fathers  side,  his  grandparents  on  are:  Ignas  Dauksas  of  Leteniai,  Telsiai  District  and 
Petronele  Pukelaite  of  Gerdeniai,  Skuodas  District.  On  his  grandmothers  side  they  are:  Karolius 
Barysas  of  Kosiunai,  V^arena  District  and  jeva  Suskauskaite  of  Reketija,  Marijampole  District. 

Bob  co-founded  the  Lithuanian  Numismatic  Association  25  years  ago  and  was  its  Director  for  the  first 
17  years.  LNA  is  has  a worldwide  membership  interested  In  collecting  and  studying  Lithuanian  coins 
and  banknotes,  both  ancient  and  modern.  It  publishes  a member  bulletin  entitled  "The  Knight". 

In  1977  Bob  authored  the  first  English  language  listing  of  Lithuanian  medieval  coins,  which  is  on  file 
with  the  Lithuanian  National  Museum  in  Vilnius.  In  1999  he  co-authored  the  catalog  "The  Coins  of 
Lithuania,  1385-1707".  This  book,  also  in  English,  was  published  in  Kaunas  and  has  become  a 
standard  reference  by  collectors  and  dealers  throughout  the  world.  He  also  co-authored  the  book 
'Lietuvos  Monetp  Kalybos  Istoria,  1495-1769"  (History  of  the  Lithuanian  Mint,  1495-1769)  which 
was  published  this  year  and  has  already  received  high  acclaim  from  European  numismatists. 

Robert  currently  resides  in  Columbia,  Maryland  and  continues  to  collect  and  research  Lithuania  coins 
throughout  its  long  and  glorious  history. 


Ambassador  Vygandas  Usackas  congratulates 
Robert  J.  Douchis  after  swearing  him  in  as  a 


FEATURE  OF  THE  MONTH,  By  Frank  Passic,  Albion  Michigan. 

1922  “Permanent”  5 Litai  Type  III  Note  Begins  With  Series  Letter  “I.” 


Pick- 17 

5 Litai  banknote,  1922 

120  X 70  mm. 

This  month  we  are  featuring  an 
important  cataloging  change  regarding  a 
Lithuanian  banknote.  The  1922  5 litai 
note  printed  at  the  Andreas  Haase 
printers  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  had 
three  different  printing  types.  The  note 
was  designed  by  Adomas  Varnas 
(1879-1979). 

The  third  printing  face  features 
a green  series  letter  and  serial  number,  a 
red  sower  area,  and  black  printing  and 
background.  A new  depiction  of  the 
spinner  on  the  back  as  well  as  the 
ornamentation  surrounding  it  is  also  a 
change  from  the  first  two  versions.  The 
new  back  was  made  from  a new  copper 
engraving,  according  to  Baltic 
researcher  Alexander  Platbarzdis. 

What  is  significant  however,  is 
that  previously  according  to  Platbarzdis, 
this  “third  type”  note  was  only  known 
with  the  letter  “J.”  We  are  now 
announcing  to  the  collecting  world  that 
this  is  incorrect.  We  now  have  proof 
that  the  “third  type”  actually  begins  with 
the  letter  “I.” 

We  first  suspected  this  several 
years  ago  when  numismatic  author  Ruta 
Kunciene  listed  a “type  3”  note  bearing 
a serial  letter  “I”  located  in  the 
Lithuanian  National  Museum. 

Thanks  to  numismatist/dealer 
Romas  Tamutis  of  Vilnius,  Lithuania, 
he  has  provided  us  with  illustrations 
from  his  latest  price  list  of  Lithuanian 
banknotes,  which  prove  our  suspicions. 

Tamutis  has  two  type  three  “I” 
notes.  The  first  bears  a series  and 
number  of  I 000030,  and  is  overstamped 
in  the  lower-right  corner 
“Pavyzdis-bevertis”  (Specimen-no 
value)  which  was  customary  for 
low-serial  number  notes  of  the  1922 
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“Permanent”  series.  This  tells  us  that  the  third  type  began  right  at  the 
beginning  of  the  “I”  series  letter. 

The  other  note  he  offers  is  a well  circulated  one  with  the 
number;  I 270175.  This  tells  us  that  many  were  printed  and 
circulated.  By  a quirk  of  fate,  collectors  have  not  obtained  examples 
of  the  third  type  “I”  lettered  notes,  and  only  “T’  lettered  notes  were 
known  in  the  collecting  community.  Why  the  “I”  notes  are  rare,  is 
not  known. 

The  original  version  of  the  note  (P-15)  was  placed  into 
circulation  in  December,  1922.  The  second  version  (P-16)  was 
released  in  February,  1923.  The  third  version  (P-17)  was  placed  into 
circulation  in  February  and  March  of  1925.  Later  that  year  5 litai 
coins  were  minted  and  circulated.  The  1922  5 litai  notes  were 
allowed  to  circulate  until  1929. 

Now  that  this  information  has  been  published,  t&el  free  to 
contact  us  and  let  us  know  if  you  have  a 1922  5 litai  note  starting 
with  the  letter  “1.”  It  should  be  the  third  type. 

Special  thanks  to  Romas  for  his  help.  Contact  him  for  his 
latest  price  list  at;  romas.tamutis@takas.lt.  or  write  him  at;  P.O.  Btn 
2791,  Vilnius  2000,  Lithuania. 
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THE  COIN  THAT  NEVER  WAS 


Aleksandras  Radzius 

I look  at  Lithuanian  coins  from  the  13  and  early  14  hundreds  and  see  survivors  from  an  er 
when  our  kings  consolidated  their  hold  on  and  reigned  over  the  northern  spur  of  the  Silk  Road 
previously  held  by  the  Vikings.  The  coins  are  small  and  they  are  light,  only  13  to  19  millimeters^in 
diameter  (about  1/2  to  3/4  inch)  and  only  about  5 to  25  grains  (0.3  to  1.6  grams)  in  weight  And  as 
I look  at  these  coins,  a longing  stirs  in  my  heart.  I begin  to  hope  that  soon  an  article  will  appear 
announcing  the  discovery  of  a large  Lithuanian  coin  not  unlike  a Prague  groschen  One  that 
would  weigh  in  at  about  54  grains  (3.5  grams)  and  would  be  about  27  millimeters  in  diameter  (a 
little  over  one  inch).  A series  of  Bohemian  kings  from 

about  1300  to  well  Into  the  1400's  minted  such  coins.  Even 
King  Casimir  I of  Lachia  and  Polonia  minted  a groschen 
patterned  after  the  Prague  groschen.  Why  could  not  at  least 
one  Lithuanian  king  of  the  period  have  also  minted  such  a 

coin?  Oh  my  heart  yearns  for  this  discovery?  And  I am  Fantasy  Vilnius  Groschen  of 

convinced  that  every  Lithuanian  heart,  be  it  that  of  a King  Gediminas  (1316-1341). 

numismatist  or  not,  would  race  wildly  on  hearing  of  such  a Obv.:  gediminvs  REX/lethowie 
find!  I even  envision  the  obverse  legend  of  such  a coin  going  ET  mvl  RVTHEN 
something  like:  "GEDIMINVS  REX/LETHOWIE  ET  MVL  Rev.:  GROSSI  VILNIENSIS 

RVTHEN  (GEDIMINUS  REX  LETHOWIE  ET  MULTORUM  RUTHENORUM  - Gediminas,  King  of 
Lithuania  and  many  Ruthenians);  and  on  the  reverse:  "GROSSI  VILNIENSIS  (Groschen  of  Vilnius). 

But  then  the  beating  of  my  heart  abates,  even  if  only  by  a measure,  as  my  brain  begins  to 

tick  ever  louder,  and  with  greater  and  greater  Insistance  to  be  heard.  I begin  to  think,  and 
seriously! 

54  grains  of  silver  - that  was  the  salary  for  2 or  3 days  of  labor  for  a common  man.  Surely 
such  a coin  was  no  small  change!  It  would  have  been  as  rare  in  the  hands  of  a commoner  then,  as 
a $100  bill  would  be  today.  Such  coins  would  have  changed  hands  mostly  between  merchants 
dealing  in  bulk  sales.  So  why  would  a Lithuanian  king  mint  large  denomination  native  coins  when 
internationally  accepted  coins  such  as  Prague  groschen  and  Hungarian  ducats/florins  were  readily 
available?  The  economic  reality  is  that  in  order  to  advance  trade  in  his  own  kingdom,  it  would  be 
more  prudent  for  a Lithuanian  king  to  take  the  foreign  coins  that  came  into  his  country  and  to 
remint  then  into  fractional,  small  denomination  coins  more 
suitable  for  use  In  retail  sales. 

Since  silver  was  discovered  In  Bohemia,  it  only 
makes  sense  that  Bohemian  kings  would  mint  this  silver 
into  small  denomination  coins  for  in-country  retail  sales 
and  large  denomination  coins  for  bulk  and/or  international 
transactions.  And  as  long  as  the  silver  mines  yielded  silver, 

Bohemia  was  important.  But  when  the  mines  ran  out,  so 
did  Bohemia's  importance  and  the  production  of 
internaltionally  accepted  coinage.  The  same  was  true  of 
Hungarian  gold  mines  and  Hungarian  ducats/florins. 


Example  of  a Prague  groschen. 

This  one  was  minted  by  King 
Wencezlaus  II  (1278-1305). 

Obv.:  WENCEZLAUS  SECVNDVS/DEI 
GRATIA  REX  BOEMIE 
Rev.:  GROSSI  PRAGENSES 


5. 


The  Cracow  groschen  of  King  Casimir  seems  to  be 
a unique  emission  during  the  era  under  consideration  and 
may  be  only  an  expression  of  Casimir's  exhilaration  for  having 
concluded  the  1335  Treaty  of  Wisgard  whereby  he  purchased 
German  recognition  of  his  claim  to  royal  Polish  titles  and  the 
Polish  thrones  of  Lachia  and  Polonia.  It  must  be  noted  that  Cracow  groschen  of  Casimir  I,  The 
Lachia's  importance  was  a consequence  of  the  salt  mines  Great  (1 333-1 370). 
near  Cracow.  However,  unlike  the  Bohemian  silver  mines  or  Obv.:  kazimirvs  primvs/DEI 
the  Hungarian  gold  mines,  these  salt  mines  are  productive  GRACIA  REX  polonie 
even  to  this  day.  Rev.:  GROSSl  CRACOVIENSES 

A review  of  Danish  coins  from  the  13  and  early  14  hundreds  yields  also  only  small 
denomination  silver  coins.  True,  Eric  of  Pomerania,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  issued  a larger 
denomination  coin,  but  it  was  underweight,  of  poor  silver, 
only  21  millimeters  in  diameter  (a  little  over  3/4  inch).  As  a 
result,  it  was  worth  not  even  9 pennings/denars.  A proper 
groschen  would  have  been  worth  12  pennings/denars.  This 
coin  caused  not  only  dissatisfaction  with  his  subjects, 
but  also  letters  of  complaint  from  his  own  privy  council 
culminating  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  privy  council's 
allegiance  to  the  king.  Interestingly,  just  as  the  Prague 
groschen  was  the  principle  large  denomination  silver  coin  in  Lithuania,  the  Tournois  groschen 


Lund  "groschen"  of  Eric  of  Pomerania 
(1397-1439). 

Obv.:  ERICVS  Dl  GRA  REX  DSN 
Rev.:  MONETA  CASTRI  GORGE 


filled  the  same  niche  in  Denmark  during  this  time  period. 

Looking  at  the  coins  issued  by  the  Germans  in  Prussia  and  in  Livonia  during  this  period,  one 
finds  only  small  denomination  silver  coins. 

Since  gold  had  been  discovered  in  Hungary,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Hungarian  kings  issued  gold  and  silver 
large  denomination  coins.  However,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  coins  issed  in  Hungary  were  small  denomination 
silver  coins. 

The  rule  of  thumb  for  the  era  under  consideration 
appears  to  be  that  only  sovereigns  who  had  access  to 
deposits  of  silver  or  gold  issued  large  denomination  coins, 
with  Casimir  I,  the  Great,  being  the  sole  exception. 


Example  of  a Hungarian  groschen. 
This  one  was  minted  by  Charles 
Robert  Anjou  (1  307-1  342). 

Obv.:  KARVLVS  DEI  GRACIA 
Rev.:  GROSI  REGIS  VNGARIE 


Thus,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  a negative,  economic  realities  and  surviving 


historical  data  suggest  that  the  probability  of  a Lithuanian  king  having  minted  groschen  coins 
during  the  13  and  early  14  hundreds  is  very  low.  And  so,  even  though  my  brain  says,  "It  never 
was,"  my  heart  continues  to  iong.  And  I am  not  sure  if  the  longing  was  decreased  by  any 
significant  measure,  in  spite  of  my  mind's  labor. 
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By 

Jonas  K.  Karys  62 

m favor  of  the  rider  by  Vytautas  from  the  throne  at  Vilnius,  who  placed  the  rider,  even  at  that  time  the  main  contender  for 
the  stale’s  distinctive  symbol,  upon  his  Vilnius  coins,  distributed  to  the  entire  Grand  Duchy. 

However,  the  rider  as  we  have  it  today,  was  formed  during  the  reign  of  the  Jagellons.  At  the  start,  it  was  just  an 
ordinary  rider,  neither  attractively  nor  correctly  pictured,  as  the  leader’s  symbol.  He  was  mounted  toward  the  right  (left  in 
heraldry).  During  the  long  period  of  maturing  of  the  knight,  the  figiues  of  the  knight  and  rider  were  adapted  close  to  the 
prevailing  mode,  and  the  entire  portrait  was  adjusted  to  the  precepts  of  heraldry. 

In  the  days  of  Jogaila,  the  knight  mountee  would  appear  as  Jogaila  himself  (at  the  time  reigning  in  Poland,  but 
officially  still  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania),  carrying  a shield  on  his  left  shoulder  with  the  doubled  cross,  his  family 
coat-of-arms  (symbolizing  the  Joining  of  two  Christian  nations— the  old  Catholic  Poland  with  the  neophite  Lithuania).  That 

198  Vytis  — 


V'ycio  iSsivystymo  fazes.  1-2,  raitelis  Kestudio  ir  Vytauto  monetose;  3-7, 
Vytauto.  Jogailos;  Vladislavo,  Kazimiero,  Alcksandro  Jogailaidiq  antspau- 
duosc;  8.  10,  Zyu.  Senojo  ir  Zyg  Auguslo  monetose;  9.  Zyg.  Augusto  ant- 
spaude.  11,  Vycio  skydas  Vytauto  monetoje;  12.  Vytis  Lietuvos  Respublikos 
1925  m monetose;  13.  dabartinis.  tcisetas  Lietuvos  Valstybes  iSskiriamasis 
ienklas  ‘baltas  Vytis  raudonamr  dugne",  dugnas-skydas  apvostas  bron- 
za 


shield  still  hangs  there.  And  that  he  should  be  visible,  the  knight  was  turned  to  the  left.  And  he  is  still  galloping  in  that 
direction. 

The  most  similar  posture  to  that  of  today  began  as  the  knight  began  to  be  pictured  in  the  days  of  Grand  Duke 
Casimir.  In  the  spirit  of  the  age,  a tassel  was  attached  to  the  knight  mountee’s  helmet,  as  well  as  white  feathers,  ribbons  and  a 
sash.  The  three  foregoing  remained  for  centuries.  In  the  time  of  Sigismund  August  (for  example,  on  the  1539  seal),  the 
knight’s  steed  was  covered  by  a long  saddle  cloth  with  open  ends  and  reaching  the  ground.  Centuries  passed  before  the 
responsible  parties  became  convinced  that  this  adornment  had  no  meaning  (and  in  reality,  it  would  greatly  hinder  the  steed  in 
galloping),  so  that  it  was  removed. 

Framed  into  the  shield,  our  rider  in  the  16th  century  became  entirely  similar  to  symbols  of  all  other  countries  from  a 
heraldic  point  of  view.  The  colors  of  the  rider,  shield  and  background  likewise  changed  according  to  individual  tastes  in  the 
passage  of  centuries.  Nonetheless,  as  the  symbol  of  the  state,  a white  kmght  on  a red  background  (according  to  the  attestation 
of  heraldists  K.  Niesiecki,  V.  Kojalavicius,  J.  Siebmacher)  dominates  from  the  begmning.  The  shield  (or  the  frames  around 
the  knight)  are  colored  and  continue  to  be  colored  in  bronze.  Having  learned  to  pictme  the  kmght  correctly,  that  lovely 
picture  contains  what  is  true  historically  and  what  is  heraldically  necessary:  1)  basically,  the  armored  rider  with  the  shield  on 
the  left  shoulder,  mounted  on  a white  steed,  the  sword  elevated  to  strike.  2)  The  physiological  expression.  In  the  words  of 
heraldry,  the  steed  is  galloping  fast  in  pursuit,  and  the  mountee  himself  intends  to  strike  whoever  he  overtakes  (this  gives  rise 
to  the  pronoun  Vytis— to  pursue.  Poles  call  the  knight  Pogon).  3.  The  entire  spectacle,  a white  kmght  on  a red  background 
(upon  a bronze  framed  shield).  Up  untU  the  present,  the  knight  has  been  most  correctly  pictured,  accepted  officially  by 
experts,  and  perpetuated  for  the  future.  The  best  examples  are  the  coins  issued  by  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  in  1925  and 
1936,  for  which  models  were  prepared  by  the  outstanding  Lithuanian  sculptor,  Juozas  Zikaras. 


Zirgai.  Zavusis  grozis' 

Steeds.  An  awesome  beauty! 


VOKIECIIJ  NUMIZMATIKA/German  Numismatics.  It  begins  with  Western  Goths  leader  Odoaken  (76-490)  and  his 
bronze  coins.  Further,  it  concerns  the  Merovingian,  Charlovingian  and  later  the  moneys  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The 
Charlovingian  denars  of  the  middle  ages  in  Germany  were  replaced  by  the  lighter  pfenmgs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century  bracleates  appeared  here,  and  the  more  valuable,  gold  coins,  were  struck  in  Bavaria  in  the  14th  century.  And  when 
silver  was  discovered  there  in  1484,  the  Germans  in  Tyrol  struck  their  large  Guldengroschen.  which  in  the  16th  century  were 
named  talers.  From  that  time  on.  Germany’s  emission  of  coins  branched  out  considerably.  Its  evolving  pfennig,  and  later  the 
Taler  in  their  time  produced  an  enormous  difference  in  the  European  monetary  system. 

VOLELIS/Money  Wrapper.  Contains  a standard  amount  of  similar  type  coins,  of  the  same  mint  (and  generally  of  the 
same  date),  wrapped  in  a paper  or  similar  holder.  For  example,  U.S.  wrappers  contain:  Ic  and  10c  coins,  by  50,  5c  and  25c  by 
40;  and  50c  by  20. 

VON.  The  Korean  monetary  unit  made  up  of  100  chons  (earlier,  it  was  Yang,  equal  to  100  fons).  An  aluminum  com. 

ZECCHINO— See  Dukatas/Ducat. 

ZIKARAS,  JUOZAS  (1881-1944).  An  artist-sculptor,  professor,  and  the  creator  of  all  models  of  the  coins  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania. 


ZLOTY  POLSKl  (A  “Polish  Goldpiece”).  A)  The  prevailing  price  for  a foreign  gold  ducat  in  Poland,  as  fixed  by  the 
Senate  in  1496,  at  30  groshes  in  silver  coins.  However,  that  figure  did  not  hold  for  long,  as  the  ducat  consUntly  grew  in  value. 
As  a result,  the  established  figure  of  30  groshes  became  known  as  the  “Zloty  Polski,  while  the  real  gold  ducat  was  known  as 
a “red  goldpiece.”  B)  The  Republic’s  monetary  unit  of  30  groshes  was  so-called  from  the  16th  century  until  the  monetary 
reform  of  King  Stanislaus  August  in  1765.  An  attempt  was  made  to  firm  up  this  concept  by  issuing  a silver  coin  m the 
denomination  of  30  “Polish  groshes.”  MUlions  of  these  coins  were  issued  from  1663-1666  (regretably  of  very  low  real  value), 

but  no  good  was  accomplished  by  them.  CONCLUDED  NEXT  ISSUE! 


Our  PECHAT  coins:  A unique  link  between 
coins  and  seals,  east  and  west 

Aleksandras  Radzius 


The  PECHAT  coins  minted  by  our  kings 
Algirdas  and  jogalia  are  unique  not  only  in 
Lithuanian  numismatics,  but  also  in  medieval 
European  numismatics,  because  the  obverse 
consists  of  but  a single  word  - SEAL. 

Had  the  economic  and  political  realities  at 
the  time  been  such  that  the  chancellery 
language  In  the  Lithuanian  Kingdom  had  been 
Latin,  SIGILLVM  would  have  appeared  on  these 
coins,  had  it  been  Greek  - SFRAGIS.  But  as  it 
turned  out.  Church  Slavic  was  the  chancellery 
language,  thus  PECHAT  was  on  the  coins. 

Numismatics  and  sphragistics  (the  study  of 
seals)  are  related  because  both  deal  with 
vehicles  of  official  sanction,  the  former,  on 
pieces  of  silver  or  gold  certifying  their  quality, 
the  latter,  on  documents  certifying  their 
authenticity.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
numismatics  and  sphragistics  have  much  in 
common.  Many  devices  are  similar  on  both 
coins  and  seals,  and  sometimes  these  devices 
are  adopted  as  a coat-of-arms  by  kingdoms  or 
cities,  e.g.,  the  portal  gate,  the  equestrian  figure, 
Greek  Cross,  etc.  Legends  on  medieval  coins 
and  seals  are  often  identical  except  that  the 
word  'seal'  Is  the  first  word  on  the  legend  of  a 
seal,  but  on  coins  the  legend  is  without  the 
word  'seal'. 

By  using  only  word  'seal'  on  these  coins, 
Algirdas  and  Jogalia  place  them  completely 
outside  conventional  medieval  western 
European  numismatic  design!  The  single  word 
'seal'  does  not  Identify  the  rulers,  it  just  signifies 
"official".  It  would  be  like  having  a medieval 
document  being  issued  by  a king  without  the 
king's  seal  or  signature  at  the  bottom,  just  the 
word  "Official".  However,  by  using  only  the 
word  'seal',  Algirdas  and  Jogalia  are  actually 
making  a very  forceful  statement.  Not 
identifying  the  sovereign  implies  that  no 


PECHAT  coin  of  King  Algirdas,  1 6 to  1 8 mm,  about 
1 4 to  22  grains  (0.93  to  1 .45  grams),  about  94% 
silver.  Nominal  and  actual  denomination  about  3 
to  6 denars. 


PECHAT  coin  of  King  Jogalia.  1 2 to  1 4 mm,  about  9 
to  1 3 grains  (0.59  to  0.81  grams),  about  50%  silver. 
Nominal  denomination  about  2 to  3 denars,  actual  - 
about  1 to  1 .5  denars. 


What  the  PECHAT  coins  might  have  looked  like  if 
Latin  or  Greek  was  the  chancellery  language  in 
medieval  Lithuania.  Only  then  we  would  be  calling 
them  SIGILLUM  or  SPHRAGIS  coins  respectively. 

identification  is  necessary,  that  everyone 
already  knows  by  whose  authority  the  coins 
were  issued.  And  since  these  coins  are  of  small 
denomination  and  intended  for  retail 
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transactions,  the  choice  of  letters  rather  than 
pictures  suggests  literacy  among  at  least  some 
of  the  common  population.  Additionaly,  recent 
finds  of  birch  bark  pieces  with  simple  sentences 
in  runic  letters  In  Russia  suggests  literacy  among 
common  Viking  traders.  Thus,  historical  details 
point  to  a wider  range  of  literacy  in  medievak 
northern  Europe  than  current  conventional 
wisdom  would  have  us  believe. 

It  is  common  knowlege  that  in  medieval 
Europe  no  royal  document  was  official  without 
the  king's  seal.  But  an  example  from  relatively 
recent  events  suggests  that  for  Asiatic  people, 
seals  have  a greater  impact  than  for  western 
Europeans. 

When  the  communists  gained  control  of 
Mongolia,  their  councils  generated  documents 
dismantling  the  old  government  and  replaced  it 
with  their  communist  order.  However,  there 
was  much  distress  within  the  councils  until  the 
old  Mongolian  governmental  seals  could  not  be 
located.  For  the  Mongolian  people,  nothing 
issued  by  the  govenment  was  binding  without 
these  centuries-old  seals.  Thus,  even 
replacement  of  the  governmental  system 
required  that  the  seals  of  the  old  government. 


It  would  be  the  same  as  if  Englishmen  in  1 649 
had  believed  that  for  the  execution  of  Charles 
the  First  to  be  legitimate,  his  seal  would  be 
required  on  the  warrant. 

It  may  be  that  the  thinking  behind  the 
issuance  of  the  PECHAT  coins  should  be  sought 
in  the  Asiatic  east.  At  the  time,  and  for 
centuries  thereafter,  Lithuanian  overlords 
controled  the  northern  spur  of  the  Silk  Road. 
Maybe  we  should  be  concurrently  studying 
seals  and  coins  of  the  medieval  Tartars,  their 
subject  principalities  in  the  Ukraine  and  Russian 
and  those  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  for 
comparison  to  the  coins  and  seals  of  western 
European  domains.  Possibly  only  then  will  we 
truelly  appreciate  the  usage  of  the  word  'seal' 
on  these  two  coins  as  well  as  better  appreciate 
and  understand  the  details  on  other  early 
Lithuanian  coins. 


NEED  A LAST  MINUTE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT? 
Call  the  Gift  Shop  of  the  Balzekas  Museum  of  Lithuanian 
Culture  at:  (773)  582-65(X).  E-maU: 

giftshop(g)lithuanianmuseum.org.  6500  S.  Pulaski  Rd., 
Chicago,  IL  60629.  They’ve  got  Lithuanian  flags,  amber, 
dictionaries,  maps,  Olympic  “grateful  Dead”  T-shirts, 
numismatic  and  philatelic  books,  and  lots  more! 


THE  COIN  THAT  NEVER  WAS  con, , om  pg  s ) 

Ivanauskas,  Eugenijus  and  Balcius,  Mikelis.  Lietuvos  Didziosios  Kunigaikstytes  lydiniai  ir  monetos  nuo  1 387 
iki  1495  metu.  Vilnius,  Lithuania,  1994. 

Ivanauskas,  Eugenijus  and  Douchis,  Robert  J.  Coins  of  Lithuania  1 386-1  707m.  Savastis,  Vilnius,  Lithuania, 
1999. 

Radzius,  Aleksandras.  Cash  flow  in  medieval  Lithuania.  The  Knight,  1 2(5):1 ,2,4,5,8,  1990  and  14(1):2,4-7, 
1991. 

Gumowski,  Marian.  Handbuch  der  polnischen  numismatik.  Academische  Druck-K.  Verlagsanstat,  Graz, 
Austria,  1 960. 

Huszar,  Lajos.  Munzkatalog  Ungarn  von  1000  bis  heute.  Battenbere,  Munchen,  Germany,  1979.  ISBN  3- 
87045-162-9. 

Bendixen,  Kristen.  Denmark's  Money.  The  National  Museum  of  Denmark,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  1967. 

Davenport,  Johm  S.  East  Baltic  regional  coinage  1250-1780.  Sanford  ).  Durst  Numismatic  Publications. 
Rockville  Centre,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  1996.  ISBN  1-889172-20-0. 
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W AN T/FOR  SALE  ADS 

FOR  SALE:  Give  someone  a Lithuanian 
eoin  or  banknote  for  Christmas!  Let  me  e-mail 
you  my  latest  list  of  Lithuanian  coins  and 
banknotes  I have  for  sale.  Frank  Passic.  900  S. 
Eaton  St.,  Albion,  MI  49224.  E-mail: 
albionfp@hotmail.com. 

WANTED:  The  Numismatic  Section  of 
the  Lithuanian  National  Museum  in  Vilnius  is 
requesting  donations  so  that  they  can  purchase  a 
quality  scanner  which  will  greatly  help  them  in 
illustrating  Lithuanian  money  in  their 
publications.  Our  LNA  is  soliciting  donations 
designated  for  that  purpose  and  will  be  sending 
them  a check.  If  you  would  like  to  be  included, 
or  want  further  information,  contact  our  director 
A1  Radzius  at  our  LNA  address,  or  e-mail: 
Lithnumis@hotmail.com 

TRAKAI  COIN 

(Continued  from  page  1...) 

The  obverse  features  the  Lithuanian 
national  emblem  Vytis  in  the  center.  The  legend 
states,  (top)  “LIETUVA”  (bottom)  “50  LITi;.” 
The  “LMK”  mintmark  appears  in  the  lower 
left. 

TTe  reverse  features  the  Trakai  castle  in 
the  center  with  a reflective  scene  protruding 
into  the  “water”  area.  The  legend  reads, 
“TRAKy  SALOS  PILIS”  meaning  “Trakai 
Island  Castle.”  The  date  “2002”  is  found  below. 


The  edge  of  the  coin  is  inscribed 
“ISTORIJOS  IR  ARCFIITEKTUROS 
PAMINKLAI  *”  meaning,  “Historical  and 
Architectural  Monuments.” 

The  coin  was  issued  for  a price  of  90 
litai.  F (jr  more  information,  contact  the  Bank  of 
Lithuania  ^ mail  at;  isinkcvicicnc@lbank.It. 


NEW  BOOK! 


Vilniaus  sventoves  senuosiuose  atvirukuose 
□ Sanctuaries  of  Vilnius  in  Old  Postcards 


The  album  SANCTUARIES  OF  VILNIUS  IN  OLD  POSTCARDS 
by  Aleksandras  Kubilas.  It  includes  about  300  postcards  in  color 
and  medals,  from  the  author’s  collection.  Postcards  with  viewes 
of  churches  are  from  1897  until  1940  and  show  the  architectural 
expression  of  churches  and  the  beauty : roofs  and  silhouettes  of 
churches  adorn  the  panorama  of  the  town,  towers  of  churches 
like  spiritualize  streets,  by-streets.  Postcards  are  printed  in 
Lithuania,  Russia,  Germany,  Poland,  Denmark  and  Sweden  in 
various  languages. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  This  book  also  has  photographs 
of  several  Vilnius  medals  throughout  its  pages.  The  text  is 
bi-lingual,  Lithuanian  and  English,  224  pages.  Cost  is  U.S. 
$20  which  includes  postage.  To  order  book,  send  check  or 
money  order  to:  Aleksandras  Kubilas,  P.O.  Box  159, 
Vilnius,  Lithuania  LT-2(XX).  Telephone:  (3702)  73  49  67. 
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